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Jacques Tar Passing By 

Tn an old Scottish town a number of French seamen were 
* coming up the steep street, the bright vermilion pompons 
in their caps lending a charming bit of colour to the austere 
surroundings. They themselves were gay, glad to be ashore after 
perilous adventures and a hazardous voyage. 

Seated in the road beside the kerb was a pavement artist, who 
hailed them as they came near. They responded with a merry 
greeting and a coin or two tossed into his cap ; then they passed 
on, except one who tried to converse with the man. This proved 
difficult for both, and the attempt failed, but the young sailor, 
nothing daunted, placed a cigarette between the lips of the 
pavement artist, lit it for him, and went on his way. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

THE ALLIES 

The citadels of freedom will receive blow after blow, for the prize is the world 


and the pagan hosts wil 
liberty has always won a 

JJas history ever known, we won¬ 
der, a more moving witness 
to a brotherhood of nations than 
the tribute paid to the Allies as 
we stand for the national anthems 
on Sunday night before the news 
of the fight for freedom ? Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the Allies. It is 
the tribute of every home to the 
human spirit that has now been 
challenged by a pack of wolves. 

Behind this simple scene round 
our own hearths is a story of 
drama and tragedy unequalled 
in the talcs of Greece and Rome, 
for it is the challenge to our right 
to live upon the earth, and it 
comes from a nation that has 
abandoned for itself the right to 
be free, has overthrown Christian¬ 
ity ill its own land, and seeks to 
restore the pagan gods and 
medieval despots as rulers of 
mankind. 

Thirteen Times 

Like the bloodstained Richard 
of Gloucester sending out his 
men to murder the two Princes 
in the Tower, Adolf Hitler has 
sent out his assassins to murder 
two more nations in their sleep ; 
they burst with bombs in the 
night upon the peaceful peoples 
of Holland and Belgium (and 
even Luxembourg), completing 
the round dozen attacks on free 
peoples whose independence they 
have flouted, whose banks they 
have robbed, whose people they 
have murdered. 

In the lifetime of men still 
at work Germany has 13 times 
attacked the peace of Europe. 
The cost to Europe in money 
cannot be-counted. The cost in 
suffering cannot be imagined ; 
the human anguish of it all is 
beyond our power to think of. 

The Destroyers 

And not once has this war¬ 
making people, destroyer of so 
many lands, seen its own land 
destroyed. Not once. Those 
who burn down widows’ houses 
have not seen their own homes 
burned. Perhaps it is the belief 
that they arc invincible, that 
no enemy can reach them, that 
drives them 011 like savage 
hordes to destroy their neigh¬ 
bours. Destruction has become 
a religion to them. To live and 
let live is a motto not in their 
copy-books. 

Wc need not bate them for it; 
we need but pity them. Wo 
need not hate the wolf and the 
hyena, for they know no better 
than to devour their prey. But 
we must chain them lest they 
should devour us all. 

In this last fight of Europe for 
its freedom the British Empire 
and the Empire of France have 
welcomed the Dutch Empire 


throw in all they have; but 
id for ever will, however hard 

with a thrill of something that 
is hard to put into words, for 
wc have the proud glory of being 
the co-founders of Liberty with 
these gallant people of the 
Netherlands. It is a talc to set 
the world on fire with courage. 

It was the Dutch nation who 
started the fight for modern 
freedom before Oliver Cromwell 
was born. It was the Dutch who 
broke the p>owcr of Spain before 
Francis Drake. The sinister 
figure of Philip of Spain throws 
its shadow across the Nethcrlands. 
He trampled down Holland as 
Hitler has trampled down Poland 
and the rest. He issued an edict 
slaying by the sword every man, 
burying alive every woman, who 
sold, bought, printed, copied, or 
was seen with any book by 
Martin Luther. He put fifty 
thousand people to death and 
drove thirty thousand into exile, 
and to carry on his ghastly work 
he sent the Duke of Alva, who 
in three months put to de'atli 
1800 of the noblest men and 
women in the Netherlands. He 
made the land a charnel, house, 
with'stakes in every street and 
fields strewn with the dead. He 
used the Spanish Inquisition to 
sentence to death every man, 
woman, and child in Holland 
as heretics. In three lines, says 
Motley the historian, three mil¬ 
lions were condemned to death. 

Heroes of the Little Host 

It would seem that with these 
terrible powers against her there 
was little hope for Holland, but 
in the hosts that came with 
Spain there were some with a 
spark of chivalry that would not. 
die. There was Count Horn, and 
his friend Count Egmont, and 
there was the Prince of Orange 
who is known in history as 
William the Silent because he 
kept a terrible secret. These 
three rose against the cruelty of 
their own ruler and Took the 
side of the gallant Dutch. The 
counts were slain likq dogs, the 
prince was murdered by an 
assassin hired and paid by 
Philip ; but the seed had been 
sown, and the foundations of 
freedom had been laid ; and in 
25 years after the murder of the 
Prince'of Orange Holland was 
among the Powers of Europe. 

Such is the gallant little land, 
with nine million people at homo 
and a vast empire abroad, which 
has been unable, in spite of all 
its courage, to fight a mechanised 
host, but stands with us, none 
the less, for Liberty. With 
Holland stands Belgium, our 
old friend of the Great War, 
sharing with us its sorrows and 
triumphs. It is 26 years since 
Germany made Belgium a wilder¬ 
ness, _anc( the sons of the men 


in the end the spirit of 
or long the path may be. 

who defended her then are in; 
arms against the same implac¬ 
able foe. It is a piteous tragedy 
enough to break the heart of the 
world that a mighty nation of 
70,000,000 Germans should not 
bo able to live in peace with 
little nations on her borders, but 
it is more than that : it is a 
horror like the plague in the 
heart of Europe and a peril to 
every free man on the earth. 

For it is the conquest of all 
nations that the Pagan Nazis 
seek. Had Hitler been a states¬ 
man, a man ' with a spark oi 
chivalry or foresight, he could 
have made himself the master ol 
a Germany respected by the 
world, the greatest Power on the 
Continent. But he is not a 
statesman. He is without vision 
and without education, and has 
a gangster’s mind. He has 
hypnotised the German people 
in their years of bitterness since 
their defeat in the Great War. 

The Tyrant Against 
the World 

They have never forgotten 
that they were soundly beaten 
in the field and that their proud 
empire became a beggar at the 
door. The house-painter Hitler, 
an undistinguished corporal in 
that war, had raised their , hopes 
of a great revenge, and they have 
worshipped him. They follow 
him like 70,000,000 slaves, and 
have been willing to starve their 
children to arm him for his war 
against the world. 

Against the world it is at last, 
for Hitler’s challenge has now 
brought every continent into the 
war. He has against him not 
only the good will of the whole 
civilised world of free peoples, 
but nations representing one- 
tliird of the land and one-third 
of the population of the earth. 

Frenzied with adulation, sup¬ 
ported by his 70,000,000 slaves. 
Hitler marches oil. Perhaps it 
may bo Sweden next (if Russia 
will allow him there), or Switzer¬ 
land ; perhaps Yugo-Slavia (if 
Italy will allow him there), or 
Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania.. 
Nothing restrains a mad ' dog. 
But one thing will restrain it in the' 
end. Even a mad dog becomes 
exhausted, and exhaustion will 
wear down the Nazi gangsters. 

The Trumpets Sound 

The trumpets have sounded 
for the last great battle for 
freedom. The last crusade has 
opened. While Signor Mussolini 
'is on the brink of flic precipice 
the Pope has set himself on flic 
side of Liberty and Justice and 
Right. Austria is in chains. 
Poland is a wilderness. The 
Czechs arc stifled. The Moravians 

Continued on page 2 
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Full Speed Ahead With 
the New Government 


T r is a dramatic reminder of the 
perilous clays in which wc live 
that we should have changed 
I’rime Ministers with no excitement 
whatsoever, 

Mr Winston Churchill, who has 
held most other posts of State in 
his public career, has become the 
iirst soldier Premier since Welling¬ 
ton, and has put into his Govern¬ 
ment men of great energy repre¬ 
senting all parties in the country. 
Wo have at last ’ a completely 
National Government with a 
smaller War Cabinet, and the names 
have met with universal approval. 

This is not a time to regret the 
loss of Mr Chamberlain, tor he 
remains at Mr Churchill's side and 
is to lead the House of Commons. 
He has been a great Prime Minister 
and a great English gentleman, , and 
those who heard the simple words 
in which he told the nation of the 
change will not. torget them. In 
politics there arc many parties 


and widely different opinions, and 
it was found necessary to change 
the head of the new Government 
to bring in all points of view. Wc 
have now Mr Attlee and Mr.Green¬ 
wood. Mr Alexander and Mr Bovin, 
and Mr Herbert Morrison, repre¬ 
senting Labour, and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair among those representing 
Liberals; and, of course, Lord 
Halifax remains with Mr Chamber¬ 
lain in the War Cabinet. Sir John 
Keith and Lord Bcaverbrook are 
also in the Government. 

It is felt that the change will 
bring about new energy in the 
prosecution of the war, and it has 
come at the critical moment. As 
for Mr Chamberlain, history will 
remember that it was his bold act 
of statesmanship which gave the 
nation time to prepare for this 
crisis of its fate, and it is true to 
say that throughout the British 
Empire there is lor him a great 
admiration and a deep affection. 


The Swan at the Bridge 


/"Ane of the beauty spots most 
frequently painted and photo¬ 
graphed in , England is the little 
stone bridge over the River Darent 
at the point where it is crossed by 
the ford that gives Eynsford its 
name. 

Something has occurred this 
summer to add a now beauty and 
distinction to this scene. Last year 
seven swans, five adults and two 
cygnets, set ont on a voyage of 
exploration from Sir Oliver .Hart 
Dyke’s park at Lullingstone Castle, 
where the river forms a lake before 
passing on its way to Eynsford. 

News Dictionary 

Arson, From the Latin word Burn, 
this is used for the wilful setting fire 
to any private or public building. 
Tlie Fifth Column and parachutists 
have been guilty of this crime, 
punishable by death oven in peace¬ 
time in this country until recently. 

Non-Dclligcrcncy. This word is 
used tor the sympathetic attitude, 
short of fighting, which a country 
adopts toward one side in wartime. 
It therefore differs front the strict 
impartiality called for in Neutrality. 

Standard Broad. This was the 
name given before and during the 
Great War to a bread made of flour 
containing 8o per cent of the whole 
grain. 


Down the river at Eynsford 
Bridge all day long visitors and 
residents are feeding them and mak¬ 
ing swandife an unending abundance 
of good fare and sure shelter. Some 
returned up river to the park, but 
the rest remained, and now two 
have built a nest and arc hatching 
the eggs in a secure spot close to 
the bridge, an event without 
precedent in local memory. It is 
one of the sights of the village, and 
some kindly folk have put up a 
notice saying ; " For your safety 
and their comfort, please do not 
disturb the swans.” 


Two Voices 


Garibaldi 
l offer you fatigue, 
danger, struggle, and 
death. 


Winston Churchill 
I offer you blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. 


LADIES & GENTLEMEN. THE ALLIES 


Continue! irorn page 1 

arc held in thrall. The Slovaks arc 
powerless in the Nazi grip. The 
Danes are Hitler's slaves. Norway 
is lighting for its life. The Bel¬ 
gians arc holding back the Savage 
Hordes. Holland has fallen to 
rise again. France declares once 
more, after 25 years, that They 
shall not pass. 

And the British Empire ? It 
stands behind them all, the final 
goal of the madman’s lust, the 
last stronghold of freedom to 
be trampled down. It stands 
four-square with the riches of the 
earth pouring into its gates and 
one-qilarter of the world faithful 
to its flag. It stands unshakable, 
as it has stood for generation 
unto generation. It stands for 
the right of every man to be 
free and every nation to be 
independent in its own home¬ 
land. It stands for civilisation 
based on the eternal rock of 
Christianity. It wishes no man 
ill. It covets no nation's territory. 
It seeks no selfish end. It will 
share prosperity with all. 

Against it the Wild Beast’ of 
Berlin will spring in vain, how¬ 
ever frenzied his pack of wolves 
may be, however pitiless his 
brutal Juggernaut of Barbarism. 


It is a Juggernaut -wrapt in 
steel, with teeth and claws to 
tear to shreds the vitals of small 
nations. It marches on with 
lies and cruelty, with trickery 
and treachery, with corruption 
and deceit, with poison, bomb, 
and bayonet, with every weapon 
that the ferocity of the tiger 
and the cunning ‘ of the snake 
could put into mechanical de¬ 
vices. With all these it creeps 
across the earth, declaring itself 
the Protector of the World from 
an England that, it says, has 
oppressed it for three hundred 
years. 

And now the powers that hold 
the fort for Christianity and 
Freedom arc ranged against the 
powers of Heathendom and 
Slavery. Every one of us is 
on the battlefield, for the fire 
may fall from the skies; but 
every 011c of us will face the 
peril unafraid, knowing that the 
spirit of mankind is with us, 
that wc fight against evil things 
that would overwhelm the earth, 
and that, however dark the 
hour may be, there is a little light 
no bigger than .a man’s hand 
which will grow and spread 
until it fills the sky like the 
noonday sun. Arthur Meo 


Toe H TO THE C N 

A Response From Three Continents 


Little News 
Reels 

The National Trust has secured 
possession of four more coastal 
properties in the West of England 
—a house and farm on the He] ford 
River with gardens running down 
to the sea, a farm and a wood 
near Constantine, land west of 
Veryan Bay near Portholland, 
and a cottage and 5000 acres of 
coast at Hemmick I 3 cacli. 

Twenty inches of rain fell in one 
day in Natal not long ago. 

Pilots of the It A F Fighter Com¬ 
mand have been flying two million 
miles each month to defend our shores 
against air attach. 

A German warplane which 
crashed on the East Coast is now 
being used to benefit wartime 
charities, the boys at the council 
schools selling woodwork and 
metalwork articles made from 
parts of the machine. 

The City of London Maternity 
Hospital asks passers-by to deposit 
used batteries in tlic tinfoil chute 
outside the hospital in City Road. 

Princess Elizabeth, has received a 
gift of £100 for her favourite war 
charity from the children of Jamaica, 
who collected the sum in pennies. 

The biggest scheme of traffic 
lights yet attempted in London, 
that at the Bank, will be com¬ 
pleted in the early summer, ■ 
relieving nine policemen. 

The Ouecn of Holland with 
Princess Juliana and her little 
daughters arc safe in London. 

Fifty thousand pounds has been 
given by l.ord Maclay to help the 
foreign missions of the Church of 
Scotland in these dark days. 

It is believed that about 60,000 
reindeer perished in Finland during 
the last winter from war and cold. 

As a result of the invasion of 
Norway, the Allies have received an 
addition to the merchant fleet of about 
5,000,000 Ions of shipping; Norway 
alone had nearly 2000 ships. 


Dear Editor, I am sure your 
readers would welcome some 
news of the result of your stirring 
appeal on behalf of the work of Toe 
II in Orkney. 

Up to the end of April, 122 C N 
readers have sent money contribu¬ 
tions to our funds, 23 anonymously, 
and these contributions have ranged 
between £5 and a sliillingsworth of 
stamps. The total sum received 
amounts to just under ^140, and 
money still comes in, as well as 
gifts in kind. 

We are deeply grateful for this 
magnificent response, and I hope 
that every donor lias received an 
expression of our gratitude and an 
assurance that the gift has been 
utilised to the best advantage. 

Wc have bad letters from all parts 
of Britain, and from Canada and 
South Africa. I wish your readers 


JfiioM far-away Papua a reader of 
the C N sends us some little 
anecdotes about Sir Hubert Murray, 
the beloved Lieutenant-Governor 
who passed away not long ago. 

Ho was called the Man who 
Tamed Papua, for when he first 
went there 35 years ago cannibals 
and headhunters abounded, and 
today it is said to bo as safe for a 
European to live among this once 
bloodthirsty race as in London. 

It took Sir Hubert years to master 
the intricacies of the native mind, 
lie discovered that the natives were 
vain, and bated to be ridiculed, so 
lie praised those who did not 
practise headhunting and made fun 
of those who did. Thus he stamped 
out both headhunting and canni¬ 
balism. 

Every ian’s Friend 


could see some of them, voicing 
such wholehearted appreciation 
of the courage and dauntless 
spirit of our matchless sailors—and 
no wonder. These letters accompany 
gifts from people of all ages, several 
of them elderly children on the 
wrong side of 70, but by far the 
largest number of them arc in the 
handwriting of the younger bairns, 
bless them, and many are eloquent 
in the expression of the debt our 
country owes to our heroes of the sea. 

To all contributors alike wc again 
say a heartfelt Thank You. It gives 
us who arc privileged to serve these 
men great joy to feel that your 
readers arc not only helping them 
with their gifts, but are also praying 
for them in the long hours of lone¬ 
liness and danger. 

Sincerely yours, P. Sutherland 
Graeme, Chairman o f Toe II, Orkney, 


The natives had great respect 
for their six-foot-throe Administra¬ 
tor, who often went off to explore 
the interior, walking so fast that 
his native carriers were left panting 
behind ! He allowed the natives to 
keep most of their tribal laws and 
customs, and was very popular with 
the chiefs. Once, ■ when smallpox 
was raging in Dutch New Guinea, 
Sir Hubert decided that all Papuans 
must be vaccinated, and hq called a 
meeting of the chiefs and explained 
that a bad spirit was lurking in the 
western mountains which might, fly 
over them and bring sickness, adding 
that no one would be attacked if 
they allowed the Government to 
put a mark on their arm free of 
charge. The next day the natives 
flocked to bo vaccinated 1 

, George lansbury 


Man Who Made Papua Safe 


About /3000 has been collected 
for a memorial to Lady Grenfell at 
St Anthony in Newfoundland. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reel 

The 8th Nelson Guides and 
Brownies gave a concert and 
raised £20 for the local Soldiers 
and Sailors Comforts Fund. 

Dorking and District Guides held 
an exhibition of Salvage work, 
designed to show what can be done 
with bits and pieces, waste material, 
worn-out articles, and scraps of all 
kinds. 

The myth Belfast Brownies, 
Guides, anil Rangers have given two 
very successful concerts, one to raise 
money for Service, comforts, the second 
for Polish and Finnish refugees. 

A converted barge Oo feet by 
18 feet has been towed from 
Goole Docks to the Ouse lore- 
shore, where it is used as per¬ 
manent headquarters for Scouts. 

The fourth Scout to receive the 
D F C is Flight-Lieut R. S. Mills, 
a 21-year-old Rover of Marylebonc 
Grammar School Group. 

The award of the Cornwell Decora¬ 
tion has been cabled to Roger 
Kingsford, aged 14, of Nelson in 
New Zealand, for bearing suffering 
with great fortitude. ■ 

Wolf cubs' at Bradford in 
Yorkshire, have raised the money 
to present an automatic steam 
still to Bradford Infirmary. 

THINGS SEEN 

A grey squirrel leaping on to 
a motor van from an overhang¬ 
ing tree. 

A thrush’s nest with four young 
ones in the greasebox of a wagon 
wheel at Wombwcll Colliery. 

On a weather-beaten signpost 
between St Andrews and Kin¬ 
ross, Sweet Home, one mile. 


'T’iie cause o.f Peace and every 
movement of Goodwill through¬ 
out the world has lost a fervent 
champion by the passing of Mr 
George Lansbury. 

He has left the world in the midst 
of war, yet his last great hope and 
belief, we may be sure, would be 
that war will pass away for over. 
He hated it. Ifo hated poverty, 
injustice, and cruelty, and all the 
evil things that rob mankind of so 
much happiness. lie fought against 
them all for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, and there was no man in the 
world who tried more earnestly to 
make it a happier place. He was a 


devoted Christian and lived the 
faith he preached. lie truly did his 
best to follow in his Master’s steps,. 
Though he rose to high office, and 
was a member of the Labour 
Cabinet, he never ceased to be the 
friend and neighbour of Fast 
London, where lie lived all bis life, 
and there were few homes in Poplar 
that did not mourn his loss as if ho 
had belonged to them. 

More than 80 years he lived, and 
they were years of rich living in 
every sense, for ho gave the world 
more than I10 took out of it, and he 
leaves his mark on it in a thousand 
places. 


Looking Into the Atom 


Wroji America comes an announco- 
* ment of a new way of mining 
the atom so as to extract from it 
the tremendous powers that bind it 
together. Any and every atom has 
within it enough power to drive a 
locomotive if wc could get it out for 
nothing, but the uranium atom, if 
approached in the right way, docs 
some of the mining for itself once it 
is started. In other words, when it 
is artificially exploded, some of the 
particles of the explosion go on to 
explode others, and every new 


explosion (like a good turn) pro¬ 
vokes another. This behaviour of 
uranium, which is the parent of 
radium, was discovered some time 
ago by Madame Curie Joliot, 
daughter of the discoverer of 
radium, but French scientists have 
lately thought the series of explo¬ 
sions came to an end after a time. 

In America the modern alchemists 
of Columbia University think differ¬ 
ently, but all admit that many 
hundreds of horse power are neces¬ 
sary to start the train of explosives. 


One Whale = 20 Elephants 
20 Elephants = 1 000 iftlen 


HTiiis year the whales of the 
Antarctic will have a partial 
respite from the ever-increasing 
attack by the whalers. 

The German whaling fleets jwill 
be absent and German whale oil 
margarine will be much reduced. 
I vast year’s whaling was the worst 
the whales of the Antarctic suffered. 
No fewer than 46,000 perished, and 
in spite of international agreements 
it was, and is, becoming clear that 
if the slaughter continues' at the 
same rate this, the largest and 
richest field of whale oil 011 the 


globe, must decline beyond re¬ 
demption, as that of the Arctic 
already lias done. Dr Robert 
Murphy who has just published 
statistics compiled from the reports 
of the International Whaling Com¬ 
mission, points out that in the last 
11 years half as many whales have 
been killed as in the whole preceding 
history of whaling. 

Dr Murphy mentions that the big 
blue whale, a skeleton of which is 
in the Natural History Museum, 
weighs 80 tons, the equal of 20 
elephants or 1000 men. 
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EVIusic Still Hath 


jyjusic is the Good Fairy in this 
true story that has been sent 
to us from Canada. 

Some years ago a well-known 
lady pianist in Montreal went to 
Florida for a holiday, and while 
there met a little girl who had 
suffered from a spinal injury all 
her life and had to lie on her back. 
Nothing delighted the child more 
than music, and so the Canadian 
would play to her for hours. A 
gay Spanish piece called Malagucna, 
by Lccuona, was the little listener's 
favourite. 

Years passed and the Canadian 
lost touch with the child, who grew 

THE FARMER’S ANT 

In Australia they have been con¬ 
sidering the ways of the greenhead 
ant of Queensland, and found it 
to bo a trustworthy friend of the 
fanner and the fruit-grower. The 
greenhead is a small ant ; 25 of 
them placed end to end would 
stretch only an inch, and they live 
in very small colonies with under¬ 
ground tunnels. But a single colony 
of a few hundred ants will destroy 
45,000 grubs in a year. 

A HOUSE WITHOUT WOOD 

Coventry must have more houses, 
for it has to find homes for a greatly 
increased population. Timber being 
short, two thousand houses are to 
be built without it. 

They will have brick walls, iron 
framed windows, as in ordinary 
practice, but the rest of the building, 
roofs, staircases and floors, is to be 
in concrete. 

It seems that 2000 such houses 
are to be built at a cost of ^286,000, 
and we venture to hope that a first- 
class architect will be called in to 
make the novel roofs presentable. 
All over the country uglification is 
going on too fast, but there is no 
reason why it should be so. 


up into a young lady—but a very 
disheartened young lady, for she 
was still a cripple. There was, 
however, a ray of hope. Doctors 
said that if she would only have an 
operation there was a chance that 
she might be able to walk again. 
But their patient had lost heart. 
She had no interest in life and flatly 
refused to be operated on in spite of 
the pleadings of her devoted father. 

The other day, in a last desperate 
effort to make his daughter want to 
live, the lather bought her a wireless 
set. He took it into her room and 
fiddled with the knobs, and soon 
the melodious notes of a two-piano 

THE CONCRETE PLANK 

We think of a plank as a handily- 
shaped piece of wood. Now we are 
introduced to a plank of concrete, 
six feet long, one foot wide and one 
inch thick. It is devised by a well- 
known architect, Mr Stanley Ilamp. 

The concrete plank is a building 
unit, just as a common brick is such 
a unit. The concrete plank, how¬ 
ever, being bigger than the brick, 
economises labour in making up a 
house. It can be used to form a 
double wall or roof. 

The method naturally lends itself 
to forming the modern box-like 
building with a flat roof. Its value 
in war is that it enables us to dis¬ 
pense with wood in building. The 
concrete planks call for . little steel, 
the reinforcement being effected 
by thin wire. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S CALL 
IN CEYLON 

The Editor will bo grateful if the 
Cheshire lady who wrote to him 
about David Livingstone calling on 
her- father in Ceylon will please 
write again, as her information is of 
much interest to the authorities on 
Livingstone’s life. 


SViy Orange Came From Oslo 


pjEAR Editor, I had an orange 
given me the other day. Just an 
ordinary sort of an orange, but it 
had an exciting history. For it was 
out of a case marked Oslo, and had 
been seized by the British Navy. 

Why should the Navy bother 
about a case of oranges ? That’s 
part of the story. My orange was 
packed nicely in its case and stowed 
away on board a German merchant 
ship. Suddenly the ship was ordered 
to s'top. The Navy was on the look 
out and British sailors came along 
to examine the cargo. And what do 
you think they found ? Oh yes, lots 
of cases of oranges marked for 
delivery to Oslo and Bergen and 
other Norwegian towns. My orange 
was there too. , 


Oranges arc harmless enough, 
surely, but underneath the cases of 


oranges were barrels'of oil and other 
fuel hidden away ready to fill the 
German tanks and aeroplanes that 
were invading the neutral country 
of Norway. 

So the Navy said, “ Not this 
time; we’re going to take you to 
London,” and the German ship with 
her disguised cargo was brought to 
England and after the Prize Court 
had heard the case it was decided 
that the ship was lawfully seized 
and her cargo could be sold. I 
don’t know where the oil and fuel 
went, but the cases of oranges were 
bought by a big greengrocer and 
put in his warehouses, all in their 
boxes, stamped Oslo, and so on. 
Soon they will be in lots of shops 
and perhaps you may soon be 
eating one. They arc jolly good. 

Elizabeth Cross 



Polish Choir 


Men from Poland now serving with the RAF formed the choir 
at the Polish National Church in London for a special service 


Charms 

team were heard. Then came an 
announcer’s voice from Montreal 
telling the names of the two 
pianists and the next item they were 
.going to play. 

It was as though the Good Fairy 
had touched the girl with her magic 
wand, for she sat up, her eyes 
sparkling. One of the pianists was the 
lady who used to play for her, and the 
piece they played was hlalaguena ! 

So inspired was the crippled girl 
that she straightway told her 
father she would have the opera¬ 
tion, and it was a complete success. 
She is able to walk again and is the 
happiest girl in the world 1 

THE ODD HOUR 

About 35 workmen at a factory 
in Conisborough, Yorkshire, spend 
their dinner hour sorting out tin 
cans, waste paper, bottles, and 
scrap iron to provide comforts for 
their fellows who have joined up ; 
they have collected a ton of paper. 

THE REFUGEE’S TOWER 

Every day wc hear of peaceful 
civilians fleeing before Nazi violence 
to seek shelter in their churches, 
in Norway, Holland and Belgium, 
as earlier in Poland, So did the 
ancestors of these fugitives in 
centuries gone by, when Nazism 
was unknown but other foes to 
peace and security were on foot. 
It was because churches had often 
to serve as shelters in times of war 
and civil disturbance that church 
doors were originally made so 
massive and the towers so strong. 
In many of our village churches we 
can still find the stout posts used 
for barring the doors, or the sockets 
into which they fitted. 

THE MUSEUM GARDEN 

The Museums are adding their 
quota to the Dig for Victory 
campaign. Reading’s agricul¬ 
tural museum leads the way 
with a scalc-modcl of all the 
food that can be grown on an 
allotment or in a small plot of 
garden, and real vegetables spring 
tip on the model. 

-Norwich has a smaller, but 
valuable exhibit of the same 
kind, and the lessons taught by 
tlic models are being transferred 
to the school by plans and 
photographs and drawings. A 
war artist is engaged in making 
studies of farming and agricul¬ 
ture in various parts of the 
country, including a picture of 
allotment holders on Clapham 
Common ; and these drawings 
will also go to tlic schools. 

THE DANISH CAPTAIN AND 
THE GERMAN CONSUL 

The German Consul boarded a 
Danish ship at Santos, Brazil, and 
demanded tlic ship’s papers, saying 
that now Danish ships were under 
German protection. 

The captain refused and the 
Consul insisted. The captain 
ordered the Consul off his ship and 
the Consul refused to go. 

The captain then ordered two of 
his men to heave the Consul over¬ 
board, and this tlic men did with 
much pleasure. 

The Reeds of 

J ust before the River \Yey 
reaches Weymouth it broadens 
out into a fine sheet of water known 
as Radipole Lake. 

On this lake there grows a reed 
which is not a native of England 
and 110 one seems to know how it 
got there. Hitherto it has been 
partly a nuisance and partly a 
splendid lurking ground for wild 
birds. 

Now Mr Henry Edwards, who 
used to live in Jamaica, where he 
experimented for years in raw 
materials for paper-making, de¬ 
clares that the Radipole reed is an 



The Shadow of the Sphinx 

On the Thames Embankment near Cleopatra’s Needle 


To the Boys 

The National Association of Boys 
Clubs has sent out this message to its 
160,000 members. 

s-workers in field, workshop, and 
factory, you are playing your 
part in this momentous hour of tlio 
world’s history. By land, at sea, and 
in the air your fathers and older 
brothers are giving their grown 
strength to protect our lives and 
liberties and to bring peace again to 
a threatened and terrorised world. 

In these hard and dangerous 
times every month opens to you, 
even now in your boyhood, greater 
opportunities of being fit for the 
responsibilities which have been 
laid upon you. The future of our 
country will bo wliat you make it. 
As British boys you are the heirs 

THE MAN WHO DID NOT 
FORGET 

A kindly act six years ago has 
brought its rewanj to a hard¬ 
working woman with eight children. 

She is Mrs Aubert Thrasher, a 
nurse in Detroit, who has just re¬ 
ceived word from a lawyer that she 
is to receive 11,000 dollars under 
the will of a beggar. 

It happened that in 1934 a fierce 
brawl took place outside her home 
and a man was injured. Mrs 
Thrasher hurried him into her house 
and bound up his cuts, lor which 
the victim, a poor, half-starved 
’■looking creature, seemed grateful. 
As he was leaving he asked her name 
and if he could write his name in 
her address book, promising to 
repay her kindness. 

The years passed and Mrs Thresher 
entirely forgot the incident, and 
nobody could have been more sur¬ 
prised and touched than she was to 
hear that the beggar had kept his 
word, that he had prospered, and 
had bequeathed to her this hand¬ 
some legacy. 

Radipole Lake 

excellent substitute for esparto 
grass, and we arc told that paper 
manufacturers are crying out for it. 

Weymouth Corporation have de¬ 
puted Mr Edwards to attend to the 
cutting and transporting of the 
reed, and he is to pay them so much 
a year, but to disturb tlio birds as 
little as possible. 

The business may run into 
thousands of tons a year, and there 
are known to be many derelict 
stretches of land along the south 
coast where the Radipole reed will 
grow in profusion if it is. given a 
chance. ■ 


of the Flag 

of high traditions of freedom and 
fair play. 

In the years of youth the founda¬ 
tions of your manhood are being 
laid. Let that manhood be built on 
the rock of courage, kindness, and 
healthy living, for only so can 
Britain’s - future be worthy of her 
past. A nation to be great must be 
great in goodness, not only in 
material strength. . 

Train yourselves in self-mastery ; 
learn to discipline yourselves as free 
men, so that you may never have to 
learn the harsher discipline of a 
stranger’s rule. Keep mind and 
body fit, so that you may perform 
your present tasks in cheerfulness 
and face the future in confident 
fellowship. 

THE FAITHFUL TERRIER 

The daughter of a sergeant serv¬ 
ing in the Transvaal was playing 
on the lawn of her home when she 
saw a snake. Thinking it was a toy, 
she toddled towards it with open 
arms, when a fox-terrier, who was 
keeping guard over her, dashed 
forward and, before she could reach 
the snake, attacked and killed it. 

DO WE REALLY LOVE BIRDS? 

Do wo really love birds, or is it 
that we merely love them when 
they sing to us or have beautiful 
plumage ? 

We are moved to ask by letters 
in the Press urging the merits ol 
Rook Pie, These letters elicited 
a reply from Mrs Victoria Leveson- 
Gowcr, who is a champion of the 
rook. She points out that “ not 
only do rookeries add much to the 
beauty and interest of the country, 
but the rook is a wrongly perse¬ 
cuted bird, for, although it docs eat 
grain, it also eats blowflies, milli¬ 
pedes, wireworms, leather jackets, 
turnip grubs, leaf - rollers, cock¬ 
chafers, and other larvae.” 

Rook Pie would disappear from 
the menu if people would read 
W. H. Hudson's fascinating account 
of tlic rook in his Book on Birds, or 
if wc all loved birds as we pretend 
to do. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Hoc, thin, and weed onion beds. 
Transplant leeks, and plant out 
some Brussels sprouts for early 
use. Remove the flower stalks from 
rhubarb as they appear. 

Plant out sweet marjoram in a 
south border. Pelargoniums, 
petunias, fuchsias, and begonias 
may now be put out. Grass usually 
grows very fast this month, but it 
should be kept well under. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter Mouse, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



FHOM MV WINDOW 


Stamping Out 
the Past 

Is there a more cynical act 
recorded in history, we won¬ 
der, than the Nazi order issued in 
the Czech Protectorate the other 
day for the destruction of all 
books by Czccli patriots ? Three 
million books will have to be 
destroyed to s t a nr p out t h e 
written record of a race and its 
achievements. 

It is in this way that the Nazi 
Barbarism is seeking to impose 
its domination first on Europe 
and then on all the world. 

® 

On Wings of Night 

Qux of a beautiful starlit sky 
A sparkling emerald fell, 
Swift as an arrow darting by 
Into wind-hushed dell. 

Only the birds and squirrels knew 
Of that long, last, glorious flight. 
As the weary soul of a pilot flew 
Out on the wings of night. . 

Barbara Devonport 

© 

Warning to Bishops 

Wjcry dull things arc annual 
v reports as a rule, but we 
have just been looking through 
one in which we found this 
story. It is of Lord Rosebery at 
the time he was Prime Minister, 
and was to deliver an important 
speech with a bishop in the chair. 

The bishop said they were for¬ 
tunate to have Lord Rosebery to 
speak to them for he knew more 
about the subject than anybody 
else, but. as chairman he just 
wanted to say two things. The 
bishop then spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour, and finished 
by saying, “ I shall now ask Lord 
Rosebery to give us his address.” 
Lord Rosebery got up and said, 
" My address is The Durdans, 
Epsom, and I am off home.” 

AVc can hardly believe the 
story is true, but perhaps some 
of our readers, will know. In 
any case we put it on record as 
a warning to all the bishops who 
read the C N not to speak for 
three-quarters of an hour when 
they arc only chairmen. 

® 

OLD CLOTHES 

TTasiiions will have to follow 
1 the new scarcity of cloth. 
The home trade in all forms of 
textiles being limited, it becomes 
more than ever necessary to cut 
our coats according to our cloth. 

But. the greatest economy,of alt 
is to make the old clothes do. 


The Merry Cobbler 
Carries On 


T 


‘jin Editor, looking through 
some old letters, came upon 
one ao years old from a Merry 
Cobbler, and he reprinted it in 
the C N' some months ago, adding 
that if it should catch the eye 
of the Merry Cobbler, the C N 
sent its greetings to him. 

It has caught his eye. The 
cobbler, who was in a Salvation 
Army band when he wrote 20 
years ago, wound up the letter 
by saying that he was only 
middling with a pen but you 
should hear him play the drum ! 

Now our friend writes from 
one of our great Midland towns, 
reminding us that at nine years 
old he earned 5s a week- by work¬ 
ing after school hours till mid¬ 
night. Now he is a bookseller 
with 50,000 hooks and sells them 
to bishops, one lord, and most of 
the rich men in the town. 

It is good to shake hands 
across twenty years with a happy, 
man and we have sent our Merry 
Cobbler a friendly volume to add 
to his fiftv thousand. 

. ' '© 

The Only Thine; She 
Could Do 

TTu'ty blood donors sat waiting 
A outside the lecture hall at 
an Infirmary in Glasgow .not 
long ago to receive instruction 
in blood transfusion. 

When the doors were opened 
in the}’ trooped, and then it was 
that a heroine was discovered 
amongst) them. She was a 
middle-aged woman who was not 
as spry as the rest, for she teas 
a cripple and hobbled painfully 
along on crutches. 

® 

The Church Spoi/ers 

A Mint.ANi) vicar says that, 
greatly daring, ho has 
removed the external notice- 
boards that lately'disfigured his 
church. It is an example that 
might he followed with advan¬ 
tage by many. Too often a fine 
church displays a ridiculous 
number of ugly notice-boards 
when one would suffice and none 
would be better still. 

In a southern county, that 
shall he nameless we know a 
beautiful, almost glorious, cathe¬ 
dral church, which tolerates as a 
frontal decoration several untidy, 
notice-boards, a cabman’s shelter 
that might well he moved a few 
yards with advantage to the 
cabmen, a telephone kiosk, and 
some dustbins ! ' 


Under the Editor's Table 


\\h'. can prepare a vast 
.amount of food in 
the garden if wo set our 
minds to it. We shall 
have to sot other tilings 
as well. 

0 

J r is surprising how many 
good things arc thrown 
away" on rubbish heaps. 
No wonder so many people 
arc in-the dumps. 

■ . - 0 

luxury hotel is to be 
opened for tall men. 
Used to high living. 

0 

(flllLDRUX no longer play 
with hoops. They have 
served their turn. 


Peter Puck 
WantsTo Know 



& 

If skeleton staffs 
of wartime are 
due to rationing 


goMTC boys always want 
to soe things go. But 
like to lie wished many 
happy returns. 

■ * m * • 

pltOFLF. arc advised to use 
pins instead of paper- 
fasteners because they arc 
cheaper. Thai is the point. 

’n 

■yyATEROKESS 111 list 1)C 
grown, in spring 
water. Kvcn in the sum¬ 
mer ? 

H 

D 0X 'T miss your holiday 
because of the war, 
says a doctor. You tv ill if 
vou don't have it. 


Village Blacksmith 

OF TEHMF.SSEE 

We think it will interest our 
readers to hear now the story of 
Alvin York the blacksmith. 

He was a- much-loved young 
man in his mountain village of 
I’a ll M all in Tennessee when the 
last war broke out. lie was 31, 
unmarried, living a quiet life at 
his smithy, a good rifle shot, and 
a man of deep faith, believing 
everything lie read in the Bible. 

lie could not make up his 
mind about the war, but after 
much prayer, much debating 
with his conscience, and much 
reading of Ezekiel, he deckled to 
go. It was the 33rd chapter of 
Ezekiel that meant everything 
to him—the chapter where he 
read this : 

When I bring the. sword upon a 
land, if the people take a man and 
set him for their watchman, if when 
he srclh the sword come he blow the. 
trumpet, then whosoever lieareth. 
the. trumpet and lake no warning, 
his blood shall be. upon his own 
head. 

And this : 

If he. trust to his own righteous¬ 
ness and commit iniquity, all his 
righteousness shall not be remem¬ 
bered, but for his iniquity he shall 
die. 

So Alvin York made up his 
mind and came to Kuropo. Ho 
was made a corporal, and one 
day he found himself with his 
companions in a narrow pass be¬ 
tween hills heavily mounted with 
machine-guns, and all the men 
were struck down except seven. 
Then Corporal York took charge. 

A Warrior of the Lord 

He hated shooting, hut if he 
must shoot he determined he 
would never wound. There was 
a charge, and the corporal fired 
with his unfailing aim so that 
the enemy fell one by 011c in a 
narrow space. 

Then the German major, 
believing that there must be a 
substantial force behind, offered 
to surrender, and Corporal York 
ordered the major’s men to throw 
down their guns and march 
ahead without them. They did 
so, and the corporal brought up 
the major in the rear with his 
pistol at his head. 

This is from a poem written 
about the Village Blacksmith of 
Tennessee : 

Ite crime not forth as Boland came. 
With hosts liis deeds to tell. 

He had no [.ion Richard's fame. 

No breathless armies knew his name, 
Nor gave him David’s dazed acclaim 
As hope of Israel. 

He knew not lie was Cromwell’s 

seed, 

Nor gloried in the sword, 
lint Romance sang no nobler breed, 
And Joshua in his people’s need 
No surer proved than lie by deed 
A warrior of the Lord. 

Alone ho beat eight score of foes, 
‘Where naught but Death had trod ; 
Alone lie captured battery rows 
Which slew his mates in tempest 

mows ; 

Alone, will) all the aid lie knows, 

I Fis Springfield—and his God. 

® 

THE BIBLE ON THE NEWS 

The German People 

We roar all like bears, and 
mourn sore like doves; wc look for 
judgment, hut there is none ; for 
salvation, but it is far off from us. 


© 


Isaiah 59 


JUST ANT DBA 
Democracies are born of the, 
centimes; dictatorships are bom 
overnight ; and the oldest lasts the 
longest. 


The Chi'/dre. 

Hitler’s Capital E 


|t is remarkable to remember that 
Berlin, which at the bidding of 
Hitler has scattered refugees all over 
the world, was built by refugees. 

The refugees were Huguenots 
flying from France and the perse- 
on lion of Louis the -Fourteenth. 
Frederick William, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, was the far-seeing 
ruler of this small State which lie 
made the kernel of Prussia. 

In Berlin, then not .much more 
than a provincial town, there had 
been a small French colony since 
1660, the year of the Restoration 
of the Stuarts in England. They find 
their own churches and celebrated 
worship in their own tongue. It 
was the presence of this colony 
which drew the persecuted Hugue¬ 
nots to Berlin in the first place, 

THE POSTAL TAX 

Gambling; Pools Hit 

The fall in post office receipts, 
before the rise in postal rates, is 
indeed remarkable. Taking postal 
traffic only, we get average daily 
sales of 

January 1939 .. .. -£153,500 

January K).|o .. •..HF), foo ■ 

March i0|o .. .. ./.ijh.yoo 

■ It will lie interesting to see what 
the new postage docs to the record. 

One comfortable result is already 
apparent, ft is that tlie football 
pools have been hit by the increased 
cost of stamps and postal orders.’ 
.It is said that the falling off is 
one-half, and if that is true we must 
congratulate the Government on a 
result which might have been better 
obtained by other means. Why 
not go further and abolish the 
demoralising pools altogether ? 

A Bunch of 
Pink Roses 

A Wolverhampton resident, Miss' 
Whicker, lias a very charming 
memory of King 1 laakou of Norway. 

When she was a child of four 
years she went with her mother 
on a holiday to Denmark. Travel¬ 
ling on the same boat. Prince 
Charles of Denmark (as lie-then was) 
came up to her and after some con¬ 
versation called her the only merry 
person on hoard. Later he travelled 
in the same carriage with Miss 
Whicker and her mother to Ham¬ 
burg. On arriving there the prince 
disappeared, to return shortly 
afterwards with a bunch of pink 
roses, and asked permission to 
present these to her. 

When Prince Charles became 
King of Norway Miss Whicker 
wrote congratulating him, and the 
King replied and recalled the 
incident of the hunch of pink roses. 

In the Country 

jyjosT boys and girls are only too 
glad to get an opportunity of 
watching a spider at work on its 
well or in search of its prey. 

Just now, if we stir the dead 
leaves in the garden or wood on any 
sunny day, we shall probably set 
several wolf spiders running—and 
they certainly can run. If you want 
to capture one or two you will have 
your work cut out. The male gives 
oven greater trouble tha n the female, 
for, just when you arc going to 
seize him, he gives a leap, and you 
are astonished to find him gone. 

Male and female arc so different 
that you cannot be blamed it you 
think them quite different species. 
The female is a sombre brown, and, 
on a dead leaf, with her legs tucked 
up, she is so camouflaged as to he 
practically invisible even when you 
are looking right at her. The male, 
on the other hand, is blackish, with 
a white striped thorax, a kind of 
dazzle costume, though it does not 
serve him well among the dead 
leaves, except to make liim con- 


hut a stronger impulse was the 
invitation given to them when the 
persecution for their faith reached 
its height, and Huguenots, in 
defiance of all attempts to prevent 
them, got out of France in numbers 
estimated at 300,000. . 

Frederick William, in 1685, issued 1 
the Edict of Potsdam, which offered 
” a sure and free refuge in all the 
lands and provinces of our do¬ 
minions ” to these exiles persecuted 
for their faith. Every help was 
ottered them to make their accepts; 
mice of the sanctuary a generous u 
and politic success ; and more than 
20,000 French Huguenots took 
advantage of it. 

They more than repaid the Elector 
for his hospitality. To them in that 
generation, and in others following 


A London 



A lesson in Queen Mar 
Park, for children of 


Now—Spiders ■. 

spicuous and attractive to the lady 
spider. 

Another spider that you should 
look for now is the water spider, 
which you will see near the bank in 
a ditch or a brook, or by a small. .. 
river. The spider conies to the sur- ’ 
face, gives a little flirt, and then 
descends with a bubble of air for its 
nest. If you can catch one it will 
live in a tumbler of water if you 
take care to feed it on Hies. It is 
certainly most interesting to watch 
its habits. 

Any time now the bees may , 
swarm, and if you happen to he near r 
a hive when the queen rushes out, 
followed by a seething mass of 
followers, do not get in the way ; for 
the bees are likely to settle on the 
nearest resting-place, which might 
be you. We may look out for the 
brown argus and grizzled skipper 
butterllics, which are on the wing 
about this time ; also for the puss 
and garden carpet moths.- 

When you arc watching for the 
water spider you may see the pretty 
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n Ji Newspaper 

Suilt By Refugees 


it, the future Prussian monarchy 
owed many benefits. The immi¬ 
grants were of the soundest stock 
of France—its Puritans and Iron¬ 
sides. They gave a stimulus to 
; skilled industries, more especially 
I the woollen trade and horticulture. 
■Put Berlin drew the biggest profit 
from their presence. , 

In the reign which followed their 
i arrival they built it into a capital 
icity. Its population multiplied 
■threefold ; its importance increased 
■in a still greater degree, because of 
'the.'(doctors, lawyers, and skilled 
men of other professions who came 
to give their best abilities to their 
new home. 

Brandenburg, soon taking to 
itself the name of a kingdom, and 
making its Elector King of Prussia, 


School 



y’s Gardens, Regent’s 
the Open Air School 


needed a good army for the main¬ 
tenance of its position. The Hugue¬ 
nots supplied regiments of infantry 
and artillerymen. They even 
formed a guard for the Sovereign, 
like the Musketeers of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The Huguenots were 
a factor in making the Prussian 
system of administration the best 
in Europe at that time. . 

It was the tyrannical policy of 
Louis the Fourteenth which ex¬ 
pelled these citizens from France. 
Year after year Protestant families 
were subjected to increasing bru¬ 
talities. Among them, in the words 
of Sir John Marriott the historian, 
were nearly all the best sailors, many 
of the most thrifty, and industrious 
citizens, the cleverest craftsmen, 
and the best farmers in France. 

A MIRACLE OF 
WIRELESS 

The Deaf Remember 
the Blind 

A new electrical equipment in¬ 
stalled at a north-country home for 
the deaf and blind has enabled 
some of the residents to hear wire¬ 
less for the first time. It has also 
allowed a speaker to address them 
collectively by word of mouth 
instead of individually by tho 
manual alphabet system. 

The apparatus was given to the 
National Institute for 1 the Blind 
by a group of deaf subscribers ns 
a “ thankoffering for tho blessing 
of sight,” and they asked that it 
should bo installed at tho Institute’s 
Harrogate homo for men and women 
who are both blind and deaf. 

As a first tost 15 of the residents 
(most of them stone deaf) were 
invited to listen to a piece of music 
then being broadcast, and within a 
few moments the faces of seven of the 
listeners lit up with pleasure and 
astonishment: they could hear music. 

The Cotton Roads 

Roads of cotton arc beginning to 
stretch across America irom New 
York to California and the Gulf of 
Florida. These arterial roads for 
motors are built on a basis of cotton 
fabric, rather loosely woven, laid 
on pitch and mixed with it. The 
whole is covered with crushed grit 
heavily rolled in. Then another 
layer of pitch is applied, and this in 
its turn is covered with a layer of 
1 chips and the whole rolled and- 
rolled again till a hard dustless and 
nearly smooth surface is attained. 
These cotton roads, which cost 
between £90 and ^150 a mile, are 
becoming increasingly popular and 
are expected to cross the States like 
a spider’s web. 


Busy and Young Life Stirring 


little long-snouted water shrew, 
which is found wherever there are 
brooks and streams. It is most 
interesting to watch it turning over 
stones at the bottom of the water to 
find caddis-lly larvae, fish fry, and 
ireshwater shrimps. Look out also 
just now for leverets, or young 
hares, and you will also probably 
see a dormouse and his wife just 
roused from their winter sleep. 

In birdland wc should listen for 
the first sounds of the common 
sandpiper’s pleasant, tremulous 
whistle ; thelandrail, or corncrake's, 
..rating crek-crck, and the quail's 
piping click-lick-lick. The young 
whitothroats arc fledged, and the 
young magpies are making so much 
noise that they drive their parents 
almost crazy. 

May 29 is Oak-apple Day. The 
oak-apple’s proper name is gall, 
and it is really a swelling on the 
twig or leaf caused by an insect 
whose eggs hatch out inside the gall. 
More than fifty different kinds of 
galls are found on oaks. 


Tho evergreen oak and common 
cider arc flowering; and wild 
blossoms to be found now include 
bistort, butterwort, herb-robert, 
guelder rose, oxeye daisy, bird’s- 
foot trefoil, several orchids, monks¬ 
hood, sorrel, red bryony, goose 
grass, buckthorn, houndstonguo, 
and yellow rattle. 

A Stone Age 
Sculptor 

Some future Royal Academy may 
see the work of Kalbouri Youngi, of 
the Pitta Pitta tribe of Queensland, 
whose sculptures of human beings 
and animals have won great 
attention and admiration and have 
already been exhibited. Kalbouri 
works in two kinds of clay, and her 
first efforts were made with knives 
of fine flaked quartzite. She lias 
been hailed as a sculptor of natural 
genius, and her talent is inhprited, 
for the Pitta Pitta tribe painted and 
drew long before the white man set 
foot in Australia. 
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C N CALLING 

Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win! Whittier 



WHITTIER 



To Trave! Heavenward ARNOLD VON WlNKELRIED 


T 


'o be strong and true ; to lie 
’onerous in praise and ap¬ 
preciation of others; to impute 
worthy motives even to enemies; 
to give without expectation of 
return ; to practise humility, toler¬ 
ance, and self-restraint; to make the 
best use of time and opportunity ; 
to keep the mind pure and the 
judgment charitable; to extend 
intelligent sympathy to those in 
distress ; to •cultivate quietness and 
non-resistance ; to speak little and 
listen much ; to adhere always to a 
high standard of. thought, purpose, 
and conduct; to seek truth and 
righteousness ; to work, love, pray, 
and serve daily ; to aspire greatly, 
labour cheerfully, and take God at 
His word—this is to travel heaven¬ 
ward. Grenville Kleiser 

First and Last 

'T'nii first and last thing that 
1 is demanded of genius is love 
of truth. , Goethe 

WANDERERS 

T ki.l me, tliou star, whose wings 
of light 

Speed thee in thy fiery flight. 

In what cavern of the night 
Will thy pinions close now ? 

Tell 1110, thou moon, so pale and 
gray, 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way. 
In what depth of night or day 
S'eckest thou reposij now ? 

Weary wind, who wandcrost 
Like tho world's rejected guest, 
j last thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ? Shelley 

The Smallest Thing 

W ealth is the smallest thing on 
earth, the least gift that God 
has bestowed on mankind. 

Martin Luther 


THE COWARDS 

"Tiir: worst of tho worthy sort of 
1 people is that they are such 
cowards. A limn groans over 
wrong; lie shuts Iiis lips, he takes 
his supper; lie forgets. Voltaire 

A Song in the Morning 

/'"h Sisthk, tis daytime, 

^ The world’s happy May- 
time, 

Come out to the woods where 
the new nests arc. 

Tis sin to be pining, 

The hedge-drops arc shining, 
And the wild winds have , tied 
to the snowlands far. 

O, conic, and be merry 
For white blows the cherry, 
The bluebells ring out on their 
stem so tall: 

Each cowslip’s dear yellow 

Cries joy to its fellow, 

And the wind-flowers dance to 
the cuckoo’s call. 

O what is the sun for ? 

Come, grief is all done for. 
The folded leaves creep from 
their beds in the bough : 

The seeds arc awaking. 

The flowers are breaking. 

And the blessing of God’s on 
the blackthorn now. 

Laurence Alma-Tadema 

Go into the World 

It is not the business of religion in 
*■ these days to isolate herself 
from the world like John the 
Baptist. She must go down into 
the world like Jesus Christ. 

II. R. Haweis 


This is James Montgomery’s stirring 
Winkelried at the Battle of Sempach, 

A/Takk way for liberty ! he cried ; 

Made way for liberty, and 
died. . 

And now the work of life and 
death 

I lung on the passing of a breath; 
The fire of conflict burned within, 
The battle trembled to begin ; 
Yet while the Austrians held 
their ground 

Point for assault was nowhere 
found ; 

Where’er the impatient Switzers 
gazed 

The unbroken line of lances 
blazed; 

'That line twerc suicide to meet. 
And perish at their tyrants’ feet: 
llow could they rest within''their 
graves, 

To leave their home the haunts 
of slaves ? 

Would they not feel their children 

tread. 

With clanking . chains, above 
their head ? 

Jt did depend on one indeed ; 

Behold him—Arnold Winkel- 
ried; 

There sounds not to the trump 
of fame 

The echo'of a nobler name. 
Unmarked he stood amidst the 
throng. 

In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden 
grace, 

They Shall Mount Up 
With Wings 

Oast thou not known ? Hast 
1 1 thou not heard, that tho 
everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of his 
understanding. He givotli power 
to the. faint; and to them that 
have no might he incrcascth 
strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fall, 
but they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles, they shall run and not 
lie weary, they shall walk and 
not faint. Isaiah 


poem on the fine heroism of Arnold von 
fought by Switzerland against Austria. 
The very thought come o’er his 
face. 

And by the motion, of his form 
Anticipate the bursting storm, 
And by the uplifting of his brow 
Tell where the bolt would strike, 
and how. 

guT ’twas no sooner thought 
than done, 

The field was in a moment won ; 
“Make way for liberty 1 ” lie cried. 
Then ran, with arms extended 
wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 
Ten spears he swept within his 
grasp ; 

“Make way for liberty! ” he.cried. 
Their keen points crossed from 
side to side ; 

He bon ed amidst them like a tree, 
And thus made way for liberty. 

Cwift to the breach his comrades 

b fly. ' 

' Make way for liberty ! ” they 
cry, 

And through.the Austrian phal¬ 
anx dart, 

As rushed the spears through 
Arnold’s heart, 

While, instantaneous as his fall, 
Rout, ruin, panic seized them all; 
An earthquake could not over¬ 
throw 

A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free, 
Thus dcatli made way for 
liberty, 

The Possessor of the Earth 

T could there sit quietly, and, 
looking on the waters, see 
fishes leaping at flics of several 
shapes and colours. Looking on 
the hills, I could behold them 
spotted with woods and groves. 
Looking down tho meadows, I 
could see here a boy gathering 
lilies and ladysmocks and there 
a girl cropping columbines and 
cowslips, all to make garlands 
suitable to this present month 
of May. 

As I thus sat, .joying in mine 
own happy condition, I did 
thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek 
possess the earth. Izaak Walton 



The imposing West Front of the Cathedral at Winchester, 
England’s capital in ancient days. The cathedral is the longest 
medieval church still left in England, 185 yards from east to 
west, and it covers about an acre and a half of space. 
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Rabbit Stories what is it 



Every morning, if the Editor wakes up in time and looks out from his 
window, he will see a rabbit hopping across the lawn after something he should 
leave alone, and, though the gardener will catch him and eat him if he can, 
the Editor secretly hopes that Bunny will escape his clutches. 

A good friend of the C N who roams the Wiltshire Downs and loves to sec 
the rabbits there sends us these stories. Whenever he passes a shop and sees a 
row of rabbits hanging head downwards, he says he always wishes he had the 
magic power to start those funny little noses working up and down again. 


Story One 

Ctory One is of Slapton Sands. 

(Should these not be called 
tho Slapton Pebbles ?) I was walk¬ 
ing over them when, from near 
the cliff, out dashed a bunny and 
made off. To my horror he headed 
for the sea, and, not to frighten 
him still more, I threw myself flat 
down on the pebbly beach, thinking 
ho would come back if lie saw me 
gone. But no. Ho wont full splash 
into the waves, and began to swim 
towards Franco. I got up and 
rushed to save him, but he was too 
far out, and soon the cruel billows 
washed him in and cast him down 
like a rag at my feet. For the first 
time in my life I hated the sea. 

Story Two 

T was tramping tho Wiltshire 

Downs one day when away 
flashed a rabbit from close under 
my feet, nearly scaring mo stiff. 
He went only a short distance, and 
then began to leap into the air at 
about the same spot. I ran up to 
inquire what ailed him, and lie was 
quivering and kicking, hut could 
no longer lift himself. I thought he 
was dying. 

Picking him up, I found he had 
put his head into a noose of wire 
which was strangling him. Tho 
other end of tho wire was pegged 
down into the turf. It was the 
work of a moment to loosen the wire 
round his neck and let some air into 
his little pipes ; then I laid him 
down, flat and motionless. After 
remaining like this for a second 
or two, he suddenly leaped into 
the air, only to fall hack as appar¬ 
ently lifeless as before. Then he 
leapt again, and higher, and ran a 
few steps, but fell sprawling. He 
tried again and again, each time 
doing hotter. Soon he ran several 
yards, and. finally Sailed away 
gallantly to vanish in a hole. 


Story Three 

was inside the great Iron Age 
Camp at Liddington in North 
Wilts. Liddington is the Hill 
beloved of Richard Jefferies and 
Alfred Williams, as the legend .on 
its Ordnance Survey Pillar says. 
I noticed a very quiet rabbit 
hunched up in the middle of the 
camp ; his eyes were glazed, and 
except that he was not stretched 
out he looked perfectly dead. . I 
pitied the poor litfle beast, and 
pointed my walking-stick to the 
beautiful round, shining orb which 
once could sec, saying to myself, as 


I 


I reverently approached it with the 
point’ of the stick, “ IIow I wish 
I could give back sight to that 
lovely eye ! ’’ 

I don’t think I ever felt more 
startled than at that moment, for 
before I could say “ Great snakes ” 
he was yards off, leaping the camp 
ramparts and disappearing behind 
like lightning. 

That trick of lying doggo seems 
to bo a favourite one with certain 
creatures : I have been deceived 
by a thrush in just tho same way. 

Story Four 

THiiis time tho scene is in a 
Somersetshire turnip field. 
My foot made a big noise against 
the rough leaves, and halfway 
across the big Held I nearly walked 
on to a rabbit. I just managed to 
keep my foot in the air and not put 
it down plump on his backbone. 

I stayed balanced in that un¬ 
comfortable position for an instant, 
then bent down and picked him 
up by the ears. How lie kicked ! 
He must have been sound asleep. 
I nursed him awhile, looked him 
well over, and urged him to be 
more circumspect in future and 
not sleep so heavily. As ho now 
began to kick again I put him down 
among tho leafy turnips, and lie 
made the most of his chance. 

Story Five 

Another Wiltshire rabbit, this 
** one came to meet me along 
the hard road, and dragged his 
hind legs in so laboured a manner 
that I thought one or both must 
be broken. We approached each 
other slowly. Then I caught sight 
of a stoat following him, and, 
recognising at once what was the 
matter with those feeble paws, I 
jumped past the rabbit and went 
for the stoat, which fled into the 
hedge. A quick look back showed 
me the rabbit tripping along gaily 
enough, his leg muscles to all 
appearance quite restored. 

Story Six 

/~\N another occasion a lialf- 
grown rabbit, trying to escape 
me, ran into a hole in a tree, 
mistaking the entry of his burrow. 
This hole happened to be too small 
for him, and he stuck fast, head in, 
tail out. I got hold of the tail end of 
his body and pulled gently until 
the whole of him came out. I gave 
him a good talking-to, and then 
took him along to a proper burrow, 
where we parted good friends. 


The Thrilling Adventure of a Plant 


W e have been spending a delightful 
hour with Sir Cuthbert Grundy’s 
new book How Does a Plant Grow ? 

Sir Cuthbert, a good friend of the 
C N, is a well-beloved citizen of 
Blackpool, painter, scientist, lover 
of music and reading, philan¬ 
thropist, and certainly a writer who 
can express himself in the language 
any child can understand. This 
is the chief merit of his book on tho 
plant, which John Murray publishes 
at 2s 6d, for, in addition to showing 
how real and living a thing is the 


MADE OF? 

Let Us Know What 
We Are Eating 

By a Correspondent 

Everyone will have noticed 
that lard is not to be bought at 
the shops, and that instead of it 
we are offered a white substance 
termed “ shortening fat.” 

If we inquire what shortening fat 
is, we find that the shopkeepers 
cannot tell us. Some say it is a 
secret ; some even say they are not 
allowed to tell, as if the public were 
a lot of boobies. 

Inquiry shows that there is no 
secret, or at least nothing that can¬ 
not be revealed, and it is a pity 
that when compounded substances 
are sold as food the makers arc not 
compelled to label it for what it is. 

Shortening fat is made of refined 
vegetable oils and refined whale oil. 
The chief vegetable oils used are 
pressed from cottonseed, ground 
nuts, and soya beans. 

Each manufacturer has his own 
formula in the matter, so that vary¬ 
ing proportions of the things men¬ 
tioned arc contained in various 
makes of shortening fat. 

Fat of this sort has been much 
used by confectioners for many 
years, but as the war has shut oil 
imports of real animal lard -the 
vegetable oil plus whale oil product 
has appeared in the shops. It is 
perfectly good and edible ; the only 
cause for complaint is the secrecy. 

Whale oil has been long used in 
making margarine. When we con¬ 
sider how repulsive whale oil is 
naturally, the result of the process 
is rather wonderful. Refined whale 
oil is both wholesome and tasteless. 

We are strongly of opinion that, 
with compound foods as with 
medicines, all articles offered for 
sale should have attached to them 
a description of their composition. 

The supply of fat is a most 
important item in tlic national 
larder ; wo all know it is a cause 
of grave anxiety in Germany. 

Too Many 
Prairie Dogs 

A singular example of the danger 
of interfering with the balance of 
Nature is afforded by the prairie 
dog, which is almost as useless to 
man as Rudyard Kipling’s yellow- 
dog dingo. The prairie clog on the 
North American pasture lands and 
ranches used to be kept down by 
tho coyotes, foxes, badgers, the 
black-footed ferret, the hawks, owls, 
and snakes ; but with the extension 
of tlic ranches the farmers and 
ranchers have joined to exterminate 
these animals, and the prairie dog 
is multiplying in the United States 
almost as freely as the rabbit in 
Australia, and doing as much 
damage to the farmer. The squirrels 
and rabbits are also increasing. 


Keep on Hoping 

The Boy Talks With the Man 


Boy. I read the other day that 
only a hundred years ago little 
boys were set to sweep chimneys 
by climbing up inside the flues. Is 
that true ? 

Man. Only too true. The boys 
did the work nearly naked, and as it 
was mainly winter work you may 
imagine how they suffered. The 
soot set up terrible diseases in many 
of them. 

Boy. Why was it allowed ? 
Had people no pity ? 

Man. People then were just 
w'hat people are now, but the social 
instinct was not so fully developed 
as now. Nothing in history is move 
remarkable than the growth of 
Christian civilisation in the last 
hundred years. In 1840 a boy could 
be bought for forty shillings and 
set, half starved, to clean chimneys. 

Boy. I thought slavery was 
abolished long before that. 

Man. It was abolished officially, 
but what was the equivalent of 
slavery lingered on, for men, 
women, and children were forced by 
dire need to accept forms of em¬ 
ployment equivalent to bondage. 
And the worst forms Of sweating- 
cruel underpayment of labour—• 
were not abolished until about 30 
years ago. 

Boy. It seems strange that 
people should act so differently at 
different times. 

Man. Yes, but it is promising 
as well as strange. Recalling the 
old bad days, wo are encouraged to 
hope that, in days to come, those 
who succeed us will wonder why 
we, in our turn, tolerated so many 
deplorable things. Even today, you 


know; quite young boys go down 
into the coalmines at an age when 
they ought to be at school. That 
is not good, but how much better it 
is than in the days when young 
children dragged coal along in the 
depth of the mines in tubs fastened 
to their bodies. 

Boy. Didn’t such hard and dirty 
work ruin them for life ? 

Man. Indeedit did, and today we 
may still see among us people 
whoso stunted forms are the result 
of generations of the abuse of human 
life in many trades. 

Boy, Can we hope that such evil 
results will disappear ? 

Man. Yes, science tells us that 
we can rebuild a race by providing 
good homes and good food, and by 
giving children free access to fresh 
air and sunlight. If only tho 
nations would give to the arts of 
peace the energy they now devote 
to war, tho entire human race, up¬ 
lifted and regenerated, would ad¬ 
vance to a glorious future. For that 
we must hope and work. 

Boy. The guns and the tanks 
and the aeroplanes arc so clever and 
so splendidly made, but tho fittings 
of our house are not like that. My 
mother complains of the little sink 
she has in our scullery ; the drain 
of it is so poor that she finds it 
difficult to prevent a nasty smell. 
Isn’t it funny that things for war 
should bo so clever and things for 
peace so stupid ? 

Man. You have hit the right 
nail on tho head. When the homes 
of tho people are made as well as a 
war tank we shall be a healthier and 
happier race. 


Mr Churchill's Inkstand 


"-The Prime Minister has a now ink- 
stand of gold and silver. 1 It 
stands on the desk in his study, 
not at Number 10 Downing Street, 
but at Chequers, his country homo, 
where amid the peace of the 
Chilterns he may occasionally seek 
respite from the burden of his 
office. The inkstand, fashioned in 
1031 by the distinguished gold¬ 
smith Omar Rainsden, is 10 inches 
long and bears the coat-of-arms'of 
its donor, Lord Leo of Fareham, 
to whose inspired beneficence 
Chequers itself and all its treasures 


are an abiding memorial. Inscribed 
on tho lid in Latin and in English 
arc words that may well be re¬ 
membered by us all ; 

To stand on the ancient ways 
To sec which is the right and the good 
way 

And in that to walk. 

They arc noble words on a noble 
gift I Many treasures has Chequers, 
and Cromwell’s own sword hangs 
by a fireplace there ; but this ink- 
stand, token of a mightier weapon, 
is worthy company for them all. 


The Foul Stain on the Swastika 


In far Arizona the shadow of the 
Swastika has fallen, to awaken 
the Arizona Indians to the meaning 
of this symbol of Nazi tyranny. 

To the tribes of the Navajo, 
Papago, Apache, and Ilopi Indians 
it has been for immemorial years a 
sacred emblem, to bo woven into 
the designs of their basket work 
and blanket making as something 
that was of good omen. 


flower of the field or even the humble 
vegetable, it makes us realise how 
hard the plant works to accomplish 
what the cleverest of us cannot do. 

Today, when boys and girls are 
eager to take their turn with spade 
and trowel in the garden, it will 
add much to their interest, and 
therefore to their zest in what may 
he a new business for them, to 
read this book. It will open a new 
and fascinating world to them, 
for it explains,the life-story of the 
plant as a thrilling adventure. 



A Letter For Home 

An Indian soldier dictates a letter which a comrade writes for him 


But the Swastika has now been 
banned for all time, for it has 
become to the Red Men the sign- 
manual of that ” morbid haunted 
being Adolf Hitler, whom in their 
bewilderment the German people 
to their eternal shame have wor¬ 
shipped as a god.” 

The tribes met in conclave to 
sign a proclamation on a parchment 
drawn up by their head''men. A 
black Swastika, crossed out, was at 
the top of the parchment, and below 
was the text of the proclamation : 

Because the above ornament, which 
has been a symbol of friendship 
among our forefathers for many 
centuries, has been desecrated by 
another nation of peoples, 

Therefore it is resolved that hence¬ 
forth and for evermore our tribes 
renounce the use of the emblem 
commonly known as the Swastika on 
our blankets, baskets, art objects, 
sand-paintings, and clothing. 

The tribes declared that, so far, 
from meaning friendship, the 
Swastika now degraded their posses¬ 
sions and accordingly, in a solemn 
ceremony after meeting to sign the 
proclamation, a basket, a blanket, 
and some decorated clothing were 
placed together in a pile, and, after- 
being sprinkled with the coloured 
sand, used by Navajo sand painters, 
were burnt. 

So perish the Swastika and all 
that it implies today of treachery 
and savagery. 
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CN WORD STRIP © 


WHAT DID SHAKESPEARE MEAN? 



Water-Rug. A rough water dog. 
Shough, in this quotation, means a 
shaggy dog. 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and dcmi-wolves 
are dept allbyihename of dogs. .Macbeth, 3, ( 


Urchin. The hedgehog; 
and also a mischievous elf. 

Ten thousand swelling 
toads, as many urchins. 


Fitchew. An o!d- 
fashioned word for polecat. 

To be a dog, a mule, a cat, 
a fitchew. 


Titus Andronicus, 2 , 3 I Troilus and Cressida, 5, t 


Graymalkin. An old grey 
cat j here the word is used 
of a spirit in the shape of a cat. 
I come, Graymalkin. 

Macbeth, 1 , 1 


Brock. A badger, but 
used as a term of con¬ 
tempt. 

Marry, hang thee, brock! 
Twelfth Night, 2, 5 


Bandog. A big dog needing the 
restraint of a band. 

The time when screech-owls cry, 
and bandogs howl. 

2 Henry the Sixth, t, 4 


PINOCC 


Last week we read how Pinocchio, having 
been rescued from a tree to which lie had been 
lied by two robbers, was brought to the Fairy 
Palace, where lie was found to be in a high fever 
and was put to bed. The Fairy gave Pinocchio 
sonie medicine, and lie immediately jumped 
out of'bed, quite well again. 


The Field of Marvels 


T he fairy told Pinocchio that his father, 
poor old Joe, was longing to see him, 
and the puppet set out for homo. 
But on his way ho again met the fox 
and cat, who continued to urge,him to bury 
his sovereigns in the Field of Marvels. 

At last Pinocchio agreed, and they all set 
off together. They walked through the 
city, and, once outside the walls, found 
themselves in a large field. 

“ Here we are ! ” said the fox. " Now 
stoop down and scoop out a little hole with 
your hands, and drop your money inside. 1 ' 

Pinocchio obeyed. Ho scooped out a 
hole and put in his sovereigns. 

"Now then,” said the fox, " go to the 
ditch near by and fetch a pailful of water 
to pour over the ground.” 

Pinocchio did so. 

“ Now wo can go,” said the fox. " In 
about twenty minutes you must come back, 
and you'll find that a young tree has sprouted 
up, with its branches full of sovereigns.” 

The fox and cat went off by themselves, 
and Pinocchio by himself. When he reached 
the town lie began counting the minutes 
one by one, and when it seemed to him that 
the twenty minutes must be up ho started 
off along the road that led to the Field of 
Marvels. When he got there he stopped 
and looked round him, but no sovereign-tree 
was to bo seen. 

Then he heard a loud laugh quite close to 
him. He looked up, and saw a large parrot 
sitting in the tree, and plucking out the few 
feathers he still possessed. 

" What are you laughing about ? ” 
asked Pinocchio angrily. 

" Do you know,” said the parrot, " that, 
while you were dawdling about in the town, 
the fox and the cat came back to this field 
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Pu p 

and stole the money that you buried, and 
then took to their heels ? ” 

Piqocchio ■' stood and gaped, and, not 
wanting to believe all that the parrot had 
told him, began scraping away the earth 
with his fingers and nails as fast as he could, 
but not a sign of the money was to be seen. 

Now, it happened that a large dove was 
flying by overhead, and, seeing Pinocchio, 
she stopped for a while on outstretched 
wing, and called out from above : 

“ I say, little boy, you don’t happen to 
know of a boy called Pinocchio ? " 

" Pinocchio I ” answered the puppet, 
jumping to his feet. " I’m Pinocchio ! ” 

" Then I suppose you know old Joe also ? ” 

"Why, he is my own daddy! Where is lie? ” 

" I left him three days ago on the sea¬ 
shore. He was building himself a little 
ship to sail across the ocean in. Poor 
man, for more than three months he .has 
been wandering about in search .of you, 
and as he has not been able to find you 
lie lias how taken it into his head to look 
for you in the Now World.” 

" How far is it from here to the shore ? ” 
asked Pinocchio. 

"More than a thousand miles. If you want 
to come I’ll carry you. Get on my back.” 

And away they went over hill and dale 
to the seashore. 

The shore was crowded with people, 
who were shouting and wildly waving at 
something Tar out at sea. 

“ What is the matter ? " Pinocchio 
asked of an old woman in the crowd. 

" The matter is that a poor old father, 
having lost his only son, would get into 
that boat to go in search of him across the 
seas, and today the sea is very rough, and 
the boat is in danger of sinking.” 

“ It’s my daddy I It’s my daddy ! ” 
cried the puppet. 

Suddenly a terrific wave came, and the 
boat disappeared. 

" Poor fellow 1 ” murmured the fisherfolk 
who were watching on the shore. 

Suddenly they heard a fearful yell, and, 
turning round, they beheld a small boy 
fling himself suddenly into the water. 



Pinocchio, being made entirely of wood, 
floated easily, and swam like a fish. 

Cheered up by the hope of being in time 
to save his father, he swam all night. 

At daybreak he was swallowed by an 
enormous shark, and, wandering about 
inside its body, he suddenly came upon old 
Joe, seated at a table, and eating a meal 
by candlelight. After embracing, they 
decided to escape, and, climbing up to the 
shark’s mouth while ho was asleep, they 
once more jumped into the sea. Pinocchio 
swam to shore with old Joe on his shoulders, 
being helped by a tunny fish which he had 
met inside the shark. 

After they had landed they went in 
search of a house or a hut, and presently 
they saw a little red-tiled straw cottage 
standing in the middle of the fields. Here 
they obtained a lodging and some milk, 
and Pinocchio soon got work with a farmer 
close by, pumping up water in his fields. 
This enabled him to keep old Joe. In the 
evenings lie learnt to read and write. 

Pinocchio Has a Great Surprise 

iNoccmo worked so well that he was able 
not only to keep his father in comfort, 
but had managed to put aside a couple of 
shillings with which to buy himself a new suit. 
One morning he said to old Joe : 

" I am going to the market near by to 
buy myself a jacket, a cap, and a pair of 
shoes. When, I conic homo,” lie added, 
laughing, " I shall be so smart that you’ll 
take me for a gentleman.” 

And lie went out and started running off, 
as happy and contented as could be, when 
suddenly lie heard himself called, and, 
turning round, he saw a snail peeping out 
of the hedge. 

, “ Don’t you remember me ? ” said the 
snail. " Don't you remember the snail that 
was housemaid at the fairy's ? ” 

" Oh, yes I Where is the fairy ? What is 
she doing ? Has she forgiven mo ? Does she 
remember me ? Is she still fond of me ? ” 

To these hasty questions, asked all in a 
breath, the snail answered : 

“ My dear Pinocchio, the poor fairy is 
lying in one of the wards at the workhouse. 
After many misfortunes she fell seriously 
ill, and hasn’t even a penny to buy licrself 
a crust of bread.” 

“ Oh, my poor, poor fairy ! If I had a 
million pounds I’d run and fetch them all, 
but I have only got a couple of shillings. 
Here they are. I was just going to buy 
myself a new suit. Take them, snail, and 
carry them quickly to the fairy." 


When Pinocchio got home his father 
asked him : “ Where is your new suit ? ” 

' " I couldn’t find one to fit me," lie said. 

That evening Pinocchio, instead of sitting 
up till ten o'clock, sat up till midnight and 
made 16 baskets to sell. 

Then ho went to bed and fell asleep. 
And as ho slept the fairy appeared to him 
in a dream, ns beautiful and smiling as ever, 
and, having kissed him, she said to him : 

" Well done, Pinocchio ! In return for 
yo,ur kind-heartedness I will forgive you 
all ’ the mischief you have done. Boys 
who take care of their parents in their old 
‘age deserve all the praise and affection one 
can give them, even though they may not 
bo little models of good behaviour. Be 
sensible in the future and you’ll be happy.” 

With these words the dream ended, and 
Pinocchio woke up and opened his eyes. 
What was his astonishment to discover 
that he was no longer a wooden puppet, but 
a real little boy of flesh and blood, just 
like all the others. Flo glanced round him, 
and, behold, the straw walls of the cottage 
had disappeared, and in their place was a 
beautiful little room, prettily arranged. 
Jumping out of bed, he found a new suit 
of clothes all ready for him, with a new 
cap and a pair of high boots. As soon as 
be was dressed he put his hands into his 
pockets and drew forth a little ivory purse, 
with the following words engraved upon it : 
"The fairy returns the two shillings to 
her dear little Pinocchio, with many loving 
thanks.” He opened the purse, and found 
not coppers, but 24 golden sovereigns. 

Going into the next room, he found old 
Joe as strong and healthy and good- 
humoured as ever. He had already taken 
up his old calling of wood-carver, and was 
busy designing a beautiful frame, adorned 
with flowers and all sorts of animal-beads. 

" This sudden change in our house is all 
your doing,” said Joe gratefully. 

" How can it bo my doing ? ” 

" Why, because when a naughty boy 
turns good I10 can make his home happier 
than ever before.” 

" Anti where has the old wooden Pinocchio 
hidden himself ? ” 

" Hero he is 1 ” answered Joe, pointing to a 
largo puppet lying propped up against a chair. 

Pinocchio turned round to look, and 
when ho had had a good look he said to 
himself, in great content : 

" How funny I was when I was a puppet ! 
And how glad I am to be a real boy ! ” 

THE END 


Old Brock 


B rock, who appears in the Shakespeare 
strip above, was once, apparently, 
a power in the land, for he is com¬ 
memorated in many places, such as 
Brockenliurst, Brocklcy, Brockford. 

Though few people have seen a badger 
in the wild state except those who in 
the name of " sport ” hunt and kill 
this interesting and wellnigh harmless 
creature, it is possible he is not so rare 
as is imagined. 

But years of persecution have made 
Brock the embodiment of shyness, and 
it is only by tireless patience that a 
sight of him can bo procured. There 
arc, however, many quiet and secluded 
valleys, with steep sides, plenty of 
cover, and well watered, which contain 
badger " setts,” as they are called. 
These are deep holes in the valley sides, 
and many of them have been used by 
badgers from time immemorial. 

There is no more indefatigable digger 
than Brock, and his tortuous and mys¬ 
terious passageways penetrate, in some 
cases, a long distance in the hillside, 
and arc impregnable even to the best- 
trained terriers. 


At the end of his tunnel the badger 
constructs a sleeping and living chamber, 
and makes a comfortable bed of bracken 
and grass. Sometimes when these 
underground rooms arc too near the 
surface the roof gives way when man 
or some animal walks on it, as a horse 
attached to a plough did on one occasion 
in the writer’s experience. The place 
where this happened was on the high 
ground above a typical badger valley, 
and probably an old sett was the cause 
of the accident. 

Brock is now one of the great army 
of nocturnal animals : it is only when 
night has fallen that he ventures into 
the open. He likes quiet, still nights, 
and those when the. moon is up suit 
him best of all. 

To see him and his family playing 
in the moonlight is fascinating, but, 
like all good things, can only be attained 
by much trouble, patience, ■ and know¬ 
ledge. At the slightest movement on 
the part of the observer, or a veering 
of the breeze which takes his scent to 
the badgers, they disappear as if by 
magic, and the naturalist can go lioine. 


Bedtime Corner 


Hey, diddle diddle I The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the Moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such fun, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 



A few boys were amusing them- 
' selves by a pond, throwing 
stones at frogs as often as they 
showed their heads above water. 
At last an old frog cried out, “ Boys, 
please remember that although this 
maybe play toyou it is death to us.” 

Never play games that are cruel. 


Do You Know 

Who went to the cupboard to get 
her poor dog a bone ? 

p,mqquji 43ti)0j\r pio 

T tiiank you, dear Lord, for one 
■* more happy day. Make me 
thankful for all good things and give 
me grace to he loving and kind. Amen 
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President Lincoln’s Riddle 

“ J-Jow many legs will a sheep 
have if you call the tail a . 
leg ? ” asked President Lincoln 
of some friends one day. 

“ Five,' 1 they all answered. 

" You are mistaken,” said 
Lincoln, " for calling a tail a leg 
don’t make it one.” 

Asking for Trouble 



'J'iie forester who sawed in two 
The branch on which ho sat 
Could not by any means be called 
A clever man—that’s flat ! 

Changed Word 

J am a mighty power, hut when 
reversed 1 ani mere sport. If 
you behead me I am constant, 
but If you cut off my head and 
my tail you will find the mother 
of us all, 

What am I ? Answer next week 

The Sang of the Ticket-Punch 
jy£v teeth are sharp. 

Though very few. 

I’m biting bits all day ; 

And yet 1 do not cat them up, 
But throw them alt away. 

Rubens 

pKTF.R Paul Rubens, the 
master painter of Flanders, 
died at Antwerp .three hundred 
years ago next week, on May 30, 
1640, at the age of 63, , He 
painted 1250 pictures, had men 
like Teniers, 
Jordacns, 
and V a n 
Dyck as pu¬ 
pils, and was 
h o n o u re d 
at the Courts 
of England, 
France, and 
Spain. This is how he wrote 
his name : 

Rich and Poor 

pun man that’s rich should happy 
be. 

He need not put on airs, 

Nor care a halfpenny, not he, . 
What kind of clothes he wears. 

The man by poverty oppressed 
Must in his garb take pride, 

Wear clothing of the very best 
llis poverty to hide 1 



Magic Figures 

J-Jere is a remarkable trick 
with figures. By taking 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, g, o and reversing, adding, and 
subtracting them it is possible 
to make the answer come to 
nothing. This is how it is done : 



Reversed 

1 234567890 
oy« 765432 i 


Subtracted 

Reversed 

•246913569 

965319642 

ll 


Added 

Reversed 

I2I22332II 


II23322I2I 

i| 

i 

Added 

Reversed 

2335555332 

2335555332 

w 

hit 

Subtracted 

OOOOOOOOOO 


Two Into One 

"Tiie letters forming the two 
. words NEW DOOR can be 
arranged to form one word. 

It is really very simple, but 
not all your friends will see at 
once that It should be done like 
this : ONE WORD. 

Try for yourself and sec.' 


The River Which Changes Its Bed 

Qnic of the strangest livers in 
the world is the Hwang-ho, 
the great Yellow River of 
Northern China. 

Besides being too fast for 
navigation it is a danger to the 
people, for it has the habit of 
changing its bed. About 80 
years ago it turned suddenly to 
the north-east and started to 
flow into the Gulf of Pechili 
instead of into the China Sea, 
its old mouth being left 500 
miles to the south. It is said to 
have shifted its course nine 
times in 2500 years. It has 
been nicknamed China’s Sorrow. 

You Have Been Warned 

You children with the pretty eves 
Like the blue of summer skies, 
Remember if you cry and pout 
All the colour will wash out. 
Children with sweet eyes of brown, 
If you often cry and frown 
Your eyebrows very soon will close, 
And drop right down upon your 
nose. 


Jacko Out With Grandpa 



T acko was taking Grandpa for a ride in his bathcliair. Presently 
the road began to go up and down like a switchback, and Jacko 
began to puff and blow. “Dear me,” said Grandpa. "What a fuss 
you're making. I can't be as heavy as all that.” Which made 
Jacko wild. One more struggle and they were at the top. "Now 
we’ll go a hit faster," remarked Grandpa. "Right!” hissed Jacko 
between his teeth ; and giving the chair a push—he let go. Away 
it shot at an alarming rate. " Help! ” shrieked Grandpa, scared 
out of his wits. 

Id on Parle Francais 


When a Fish Gets Seasick 

A New York scientist who has 
made a very thorough study of 
fish life tells us that fish very 
easily become seasick when 
being taken by ship from one 
place to another. 

The swaying of the tanks in 
which they are contained has 
much the same effect on them as 
the swaying of the ship has on 
human beings, for they cannot 
retain their food, and are appar¬ 
ent!}' very miserable. 


Quand un Poisson a le Mai de Mcr 

Un savant de New York qui 
a etudie a fond les nioeurs dcs 
poissons nous affirmeque ceux-ci 
souffrent commundmcnt du mal 
de mer lorsqu’on les transporte 
d’un lieu a un autre en bateau. 

Lc balanccment dcs reservoirs 
dans lesquels ils voyagent a sur 
eux a peu pres lc memo eft'et 
qu’a le roulis du vaisseau sur 
les liumains, car ils rejettent 
leur picture et ont Fair fort mal* 
lieureux. 



Obeying Instructions 

Y visitor was entering a 
museum when he was 

stopped by the new doorkeeper. 

" Pardon me, sir,” he said, 
" but you must leave your 
umbrella here.” 

" But I have no umbrella,” 
replied the man in surprise. 

" Then I’m afraid you must 
go and get one,” said the door¬ 
keeper firmly. “ That notice 
says that all umbrellas must be 
left at the door.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets 
Venus and Mars are in the 
west. In the 
IlISiilSISliiM morning Ju¬ 
piter a nd 
Saturn are 
low in the 
east. The 
picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may he seen at 7 a in 
on Wednesday, May 29, 

The Ever-Gnu 

Y gnu found his years sixty- 

three. 

” I’m afraid I am old,” mur¬ 
mured lie. 

But a python hissed, "Pooh ! 
Recollect you’re still gnu, 

And gnu can’t be old, don’t you 
see ? ’’ 

Three Good Things 

Jx is better to throw a stone 
haphazard than a word. 

No man can work honestly for 
himself without being of use to 
all. 

Let us love one another and 
our minds will soon agree. 

To the Grumbler 

“ J don’t deserve (the grumblers 
, say), 

To be so luckless, poor, and ill.” 
Says Peter Puck, " Continue, 
pray 1 

The list has other items still. 
You don’t deserve the morning 
sun, 

You don’t deserve the summer 
sea. 

You don’t deserve the frosty fun 
When leaves are whirling from 
the tree. 

If Heaven gave us just our 
rights 

The world would ever mourn 
that hour, 

For none deserve the starry 
nights, 

And few deserve a primrose 
flower,” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
One-Minute 
Problem 

B is too 

A Puzzle 
Picnic Basket 

Cocoa, greens, 
radishes, tarts, 
custard, salad, 
pickles. 




(PETER PUCKS FUN FAIR? 


THE INITIAL LETTERS OF 
THE 6 FLOWERS SHOWN 
CAN BE ARRANGED TO SPELL 
ANOTHER FLOWER 


COMPILE A WORD-SQUARE BY 
USING ONLY THE FOLLOWING 
LETTERS-AAAAACCDEEEEE 
ELLPPRRRRSST 




(answers NEXT WEEK 


• 

• 


• 


• 

• 


• 
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CAN YOU MOVE 3 OF THESE 
SHADED BLOCKS SO THAT 
THERE WILL THEN BE 5 
ROWS OF 4 BLOCKS? 



WHY CHILDREN 
ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for a child 
to carry about a lot of poisonous waste 
matter in his bowels ! 'No wonder children 
sometimes arc “ little devils" for no 
apparent reason ! The safest way to give 
'your child a thorough internal cleansing is 
‘ California Syrup of Figs.’ It sets up a 
natural movement that carries away all 
the clogging, hard waste-matter and leaves 
the little inside sweetened and clean. 

A dose of delicious ' California Syrup of 
Figs ’ once a week keeps kiddies regular, 
happy and well. Get a bottle today, but 
be sure to ask for ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ brand. Obtainable everywhere at 
1/3 and 2/0. . 




m SHORTAGE 

Please Pass if On 

THE Editor greatly regrets 
that at present there are 
not enough copies of the C N 
to go round, and that no new 
copies can now be sent by 
post. 

[-JE will be grateful to any 
readers who can manage 
to pass their copies to readers 
who fail to get their own. 


FREE 

PATTERNS 

to make three washing 
frocks, one for the toddler 
of 3 years, another for a 
small girl of 6, and one 
for the bigger girl of 10, 
are given in this 
Uestway book. 






So simple to sew and so^ 
well designed that they arc' 
easy to wash and iron, arid 
so pretty to wear that they will win the 
hearts of mother and small daughters 
alike—this splendid book is packed with 
charming designs. In these times when 
economy must play such an important 
part iu the family budget, every one, 
should try to save money by making, 
their own clothes, and how much less 
expensive these washing frocks arc to 
make than to buy ready-made! 

MmwM 

Fashion Book No. 202 

CHILDREN’S 

WASHING 

FROCKS 

at all New sayan Is and Hooks tails {they 
can obtain a copy jar non if sold out), 
or 7 id post free Home (Id Abroad) 
from HllSTWAY, Hear Alley, I’arriuy- 
ilon Ht., London, li.CA. 


)D 
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